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ABSTRACT 



In this book, the Committee on Goals 2000 and the Inclusion 
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education of students with disabilities, and presents recommendations to 
states and communities that seek to make these reforms consistent with 
current policies and practice in special education. The first chapter 
provides an overview of the committee's study of standards-based reform and 
students with disabilities. Chapter 2 compares the federal and state policy 
frameworks supporting standards-based reforms and special education, 
discusses the difficulties of translating policy into practice, and analyzes 
the incentives each framework creates for serving students with disabilities 
Chapter 3 describes the heterogeneity of students with disabilities and 
considers how this may affect their participation in standards-based reforms 
An overview of post- school outcomes is presented in chapter 4, along with 
curricular and instructional issues for students with disabilities and their 
relationship to the standards. Chapter 5 analyzes the use of large-scale 
assessments for measuring student progress relative to state standards and 
for ensuring that the education system is publicly accountable. The last 
chapter presents the committee's 12 recommendations. Appendices include a 
summary of a workshop on students with disabilities and standards-based 
reform. (Contains over 500 references.) (CR) 
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Executive Summary 



In recent years, most states have initiated major changes in curriculum, in- 
struction, and testing for elementary and secondary school students. These 
changes, funded and encouraged by federal and state legislation and implemented by 
states and school districts, are part of an influential movement known as standards- 
based reform. This movement seeks to improve educational quality by setting 
high content standards that define the knowledge and skills that teachers should 
teach and students should learn, and by holding educators and students accountable 
for ambitious performance standards that set the expectations for proficiency. 

The Committee on Goals 2000 and the Inclusion of Students with Disabili- 
ties was established to consider the implications of standards-based reforms for a 
group of students that is quite heterogeneous — those with disabilities. A signifi- 
cant number of students with disabilities already participate in the general educa- 
tion curriculum, receiving special education for only a part of their day, some- 
times in only one or two areas, or to support instruction in the general classroom. 
Other students are in separate full-day programs, receiving different or modified 
curricula and instruction designed to meet their individual needs. The enormous 
variation among students with disabilities makes generalizations nearly impos- 
sible, and approaches to their fuller participation in standards-based reforms will 
need to take this diversity into account. 

Most standards-based reforms strive to apply the same high standards to all 
students, including, in many instances, those with disabilities. For many students 
with disabilities, this represents a striking change. Whereas the framework of 
standards-based reform stresses accountability for outcomes and applies uniform 
standards to all students, the legal framework under which students with disabili- 
ties have been educated for two decades stresses the individualization of goals 
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and instruction and emphasizes accountability for procedural compliance rather 
than outcomes. Moreover, many students with disabilities have been routinely 
excluded from the large-scale assessments that have now become the backbone 
of accountability in standards-based reforms. 

The committee was established by the Goals 2000 legislation “to conduct a 
comprehensive study of the inclusion of children with disabilities in school re- 
forms assisted under Goals 2000: Educate America Act” (Public Law 103-227, 
sec. 1015). Through a systematic comparison of the policies and practices related to 
standards-based reform and special education, this report assesses the extent to which 
the goals of common standards and individualized education can be reconciled. Our 
charge was specific and limited; since the evaluation of these policies themselves 
was not part of the charge, the committee accepted as given, without necessarily 
endorsing, the defining elements of the two policy frameworks: the standards- 
based approach to educational reform and current special education policy. 

In conducting its analysis, the committee was constrained by the nature of 
the policies we were studying and by the available data. There is a scarcity of 
research evidence directly bearing on the effects of standards-based reforms, 
much less their impact on students with disabilities. In addition, the research 
base on instructional practices and achievement contains few studies that include 
populations of students with and without disabilities, making systematic com- 
parisons difficult. Throughout the report we note where these limitations apply. 
Furthermore, although the committee’s analysis is limited to students with dis- 
abilities served by special education, many of the issues we raise also apply to 
students with disabilities not served under the Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act and to other students with unique educational needs who will also be 
participating in standards-based reforms. 

The committee found that in many instances the two policy approaches can 
be reconciled. Our two guiding principles are that all students should have access 
to challenging standards and that policy makers and educators should be held 
publicly accountable for every student’s performance. However, we also con- 
clude that adaptations will be required for some students with disabilities, par- 
ticularly those with significant cognitive disabilities. Moreover, efforts to incor- 
porate students with varying disabilities effectively will be hindered over the 
short term by a shortage of financial and professional resources, an inadequate 
research base, and conceptual ambiguities in both policy frameworks. The com- 
mittee cautions that, even with additional resources, some of the elements needed 
to integrate all students with disabilities fully into standards-based reform may 
exceed the limits of current knowledge and technology. 

POLICY FRAMEWORKS 

Many state education reform laws, the federal Title I law that is concerned 
with poor, underachieving children, the federal Goals 2000: Educate America 
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Act, and other federal and state policies intend for students with disabilities to 
have access to standards-based reforms. But federal and state policies are vague 
about how to accomplish this goal and offer few incentives to do it well. Fur- 
thermore, relevant case law is limited and the precise legal requirements are 
uncertain. 

Standards-based reform is not a single, uniform policy, and it is being imple- 
mented in different ways across states and localities. Therefore, for purposes of 
this report, the committee assumes that two premises define the standards-based 
approach to educational reform: standards will be high and they will apply to all 
students. Standards-based reform includes content standards that specify what 
students should learn, performance standards that set the expectations for what 
students must know and do to demonstrate proficiency, and assessments that pro- 
vide the accountability mechanism for monitoring whether these expectations 
have been met and by whom. In addition, standards-based reforms assume that 
schools should be held publicly accountable for student performance. 

A significant gap exists between policy and practice in the implementation of 
standards-based reform. For example, technical hurdles have yet to be overcome 
in many alternative types of assessments, which some states are using in conjunc- 
tion with or instead of conventional multiple-choice testing. The public strongly 
supports common standards as a strategy for improving student performance, but 
the consensus breaks down over such details as the specific content to be taught. 
States differ widely in how they define critical components of standards-based 
reform, how they aim to pay for it, and how much flexibility they leave to local 
districts. Important issues, such as how to translate general standards into spe- 
cific curricula and classroom practices or how to provide all students with ad- 
equate opportunities to learn designated content, have not been resolved. Al- 
though the participation of “all students” has been a rhetorical policy goal, its full 
complexity has yet to be acknowledged. 

In the case of students with disabilities, emerging policies for standards-based 
reform intersect a long-standing special education policy framework, which has 
evolved over three decades to counteract a history of educational neglect, ineq- 
uity, and mistreatment. Under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), other key federal and state laws, and a substantial body of judicial deci- 
sions, students with disabilities are accorded the right to a free and appropriate 
public education. This education must be tailored to individual learning needs; 
each student must have an individualized education program (IEP) that estab- 
lishes educational objectives and specifies the kinds of educational and related 
services to be provided. Education in the least restrictive learning environment is 
another hallmark of this policy framework. 

Although data are not available that tell us how many, a number of students 
with disabilities already participate in standards-based reform: they are learning 
in general education classrooms and have full access to the common curriculum 
and content standards. In addition, most federal and state laws presume that, if 
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standards-based reform is part of a state’s general education framework, students 
with disabilities should have access to the relevant curriculum and assessments. 
The complicated part is determining how to accommodate individual student 
needs and provide the special services that some may require, while still afford- 
ing each student appropriate access to the common curriculum and ensuring ac- 
countability for his or her outcomes. 

STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 

More than five million students — about 10 percent of the school-age popula- 
tion — have disabilities and qualify for special education services under the IDEA. 
These students are extremely heterogeneous in their characteristics and educa- 
tional experiences. Some students participate fully in the general education class- 
room and curriculum, while others receive specialized curricula and instruction. 
Disabilities range from mild to severe and can occur in one or more of a number 
of dimensions, such as physical, sensory, behavioral, and cognitive. However, 
more that 90 percent of those who qualify for special education fall into one of 
just four categories of disability: speech or language impairment, serious emo- 
tional disturbance, mental retardation, and specific learning disability; indeed, 
specific learning disabilities alone account for more than half of all eligible stu- 
dents. As a result, meaningful discussion of the participation of students with 
disabilities in common standards and assessments cannot occur without attention 
to the varied characteristics of this large group of students. 

Available data on post-school outcomes for students with disabilities suggest 
that they do not fare as well as youth in the general population with respect to 
achievement, high school graduation, enrollment in postsecondary education, and 
employment. However, outcomes vary tremendously, especially among students 
with different types of disabilities. 

Data about students with disabilities are further complicated by the absence 
of a simple, unambiguous method for defining and identifying which students 
have disabilities. Although the IDEA and implementing regulations specify 13 
categories of disabilities, criteria for defining these categories are not clear-cut, 
and many states and school districts use modified taxonomies. There are particu- 
lar problems in distinguishing students with mild cognitive disabilities, such as 
mild mental retardation and learning disabilities, from some students who are 
low-achieving. Indeed, identification and classification practices vary so greatly 
that a student who is identified in one of these categories in one school district 
may not be so identified in another, and the overall reported prevalence of dis- 
ability varies across states from approximately 7 to 15 percent of the school-age 
population. 

The diversity among students who are identified as having a disability means 
that individual students may participate to varying degrees in the common ele- 
ments of standards-based reform. Because some students with disabilities al- 
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ready participate fully in the general education curriculum, participation in com- 
mon standards and assessments for them will be compatible with their individual- 
ized programs, with or without appropriate accommodation or supports. For a 
small percentage of students, the goals of the predominantly academic general 
education curriculum are not relevant to their life goals; these students, many 
with significant cognitive impairments, often need a completely individualized 
curriculum. However, alternatives will need to be carefully crafted that still rep- 
resent challenging expectations for these students. There is another group of 
students with disabilities who may require some modifications to the common 
standards and assessments to ensure compatibility of their individualized pro- 
grams with the standards framework. Decisions will have to be made on an 
individual basis about whether and what kinds of alterations are appropriate to 
the common standards, curricula, instruction, and assessments; decisions about 
participation may differ for any given student as he or she progresses through 
school. 

POST-SCHOOL OUTCOMES, CURRICULUM, AND INSTRUCTION 

The goals of standards-based reform to raise expectations, improve educa- 
tional outcomes, and strengthen curriculum content are as important for students 
with disabilities as they are for all children. However, our analyses indicate that 
some features associated with effective curriculum and instruction for some stu- 
dents with disabilities may be at odds with the curriculum and instruction typi- 
cally embraced by standards-based reform. 

Special education has traditionally focused on a broad set of knowledge and 
skills that go beyond academic goals. To be well prepared for life after school, 
some students with disabilities require specific instruction in such areas as gen- 
eral workplace readiness, vocational skills, and independent living skills. Indeed, 
school-to-work transition planning is a mandatory component of special educa- 
tion. 

The content standards developed thus far by states focus mainly on academic 
content in language arts, mathematics, science, and other core academic subjects; 
to date, vocational and workplace skills have received far less emphasis. Al- 
though these academic goals are relevant for many students with disabilities, ques- 
tions arise about whether the content and performance levels embodied in these 
academic state standards are useful and realistic learning goals for some students 
with disabilities, and whether the instructional time required to help these stu- 
dents progress toward standards would take valuable time away from teaching 
more relevant skills. It is important that broader outcomes and school-to-work 
transition planning not be neglected in the move toward standards-based reform. 

Instructional methodology is another area in which standards-based reform 
and special education sometimes diverge. Research has identified characteristics 
of effective instruction for many students with disabilities, including individually 
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referenced decision making that focuses on individual student needs, intensive 
methods of delivering instruction, and structured teaching of discrete skills in an 
explicit context. By contrast, the pedagogical methods incorporated into many 
state standards emphasize active learning, group projects with high cognitive de- 
mands, and students “constructing” knowledge from various experiences and in- 
formation sources. To be effective and maintain student motivation, teachers will 
need sufficient flexibility to teach students with disabilities in the way they learn 
best. Furthermore, some students are unlikely to attain certain advanced analyti- 
cal skills regardless of instructional methods. 

Given these considerations, it will be necessary to develop a defensible deci- 
sion-making procedure to determine the appropriateness of the common content 
standards for individual students with disabilities. At least three factors should 
be considered for each individual: the relation of common content standards to 
desired post-school outcomes, the age of the student, and the extent to which 
instruction focused on standards takes time away from other instructional goals. 
A revised IEP system may be necessary to ensure consistency and accountability 
during this process. 

Parent participation is a key element. Research indicates that parental in- 
volvement and expectations are positively related to the achievement of students 
with disabilities, just as they are for other students. In addition, parents of stu- 
dents with disabilities have other unique responsibilities under special education 
law. They are the primary advocates for their children’s rights and crucial par- 
ticipants in educational decision making through the IEP process; this responsi- 
bility also means that parents have come to bear the primary burden of enforce- 
ment. Evidence indicates that the IEP process has not worked well for all parents, 
particularly minority and economically disadvantaged ones. Resolving the barri- 
ers to parental involvement takes on special importance because standards-based 
reforms could place new demands on some parents; the IEP process is likely to be 
the vehicle for making key decisions about how to include students with disabili- 
ties in specific aspects of standards-based reform. 

ACCOUNTABILITY AND ASSESSMENT 

Currently, many students with disabilities are excluded from participation in 
large-scale assessment programs; reasons for their exclusion vary but include 
participation in a different curriculum or separate class and a need for accommo- 
dations in testing. In most cases, this means they are also excluded from the 
accountability systems in their states, districts, and schools. As a result, data 
about the achievement levels of many students with disabilities are absent when 
judgments about the effectiveness of educational policies and programs are made 
at the local, state, and national levels. In instances in which large numbers of 
students with disabilities do not participate in assessment systems, aggregate data 
are not representative of the entire student population; if they participate at widely 
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different rates, then comparisons among schools and districts are neither valid 
nor fair. In addition, a just and equitable accountability system cannot be main- 
tained if there are incentives to exempt students with disabilities — especially those 
who may score low — from large-scale assessments. Public reporting of assess- 
ment results for students with disabilities, as well as the percentages of students 
who participate in different or modified assessments, will be key to ensuring fair 
and equitable comparisons among schools, districts, and states; in addition, all 
students should be accounted for in the public reporting of results. 

For an unknown number of students with disabilities, participation will mean 
providing some form of testing accommodation — in other words, providing some 
students with nonstandard forms of test administration or response. Such accom- 
modations are intended to remove irrelevant barriers to performance. Students 
with disabilities are entitled by law to assessment accommodations that seek to 
offset any distortions in scores resulting from their disabilities. But determining 
which accommodations are appropriate for whom and under which circumstances 
is difficult. In some situations — for example, for a student with an orthopedic 
impairment who may not be able to perform such motor tasks as holding a pencil 
or measuring an object with a ruler — testing accommodations would not obvi- 
ously affect the underlying construct being measured, such as mathematical rea- 
soning. In other cases — for example, a student with a reading disability who is 
required to do advanced word problems in mathematics — it is not clear how ac- 
commodations, such as an oral reader, may affect the construct being measured. 
Furthermore, the lack of clear criteria for describing the functional characteristics 
of disability exacerbates the difficulty of designing valid accommodations. With- 
out such criteria, it is difficult to determine whether or not the disability is di- 
rectly related to the construct being measured. Almost no empirical data are 
available to inform guidelines about the effects of accommodations on the mean- 
ingfulness of the resulting scores. Currently, decisions about participation in 
assessments and the use of accommodations are made idiosyncratically by local 
educators with little or no accountability. 

Numerous challenges, including some significant technical ones, will have 
to be addressed if the dual goals of increased participation of students with dis- 
abilities and meaningful test results are to be met. One important issue is to 
ensure that assessments can accurately measure performance at the low end of the 
scale, particularly for assessment items that are difficult. Because the perfor- 
mance standard representing the lowest level of achievement is set relatively high 
in many state assessments, we lack meaningful data about the overall progress of 
students who fall below that standard. The challenge is to design a scoring and 
reporting system that signals high expectations for performance but still provides 
useful information about students who may be scoring at the low end of the distri- 
bution but still making significant progress. 

Many standards-based accountability systems are premised on new forms of 
assessment that are still in the developmental phases. Applying these assess- 
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merits to students with disabilities ratchets up the challenge beyond our existing 
knowledge of test development. Additional technical problems include provid- 
ing credible disaggregated scores and accurately measuring the knowledge of 
students with disabilities using nontraditional testing formats that integrate a va- 
riety of knowledge and skill domains. In addition, some students will not be able 
to participate meaningfully in the common assessments and will require substan- 
tially modified or different assessments. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Almost no data are available about students with disabilities in large-scale 
national studies or databases. The collection of data about some of these students 
and their performance is particularly challenging. Moreover, without good data 
on such indicators as referral and identification rates and graduation rates and 
types of diplomas, it will be hard to monitor some of the potential effects of 
standards-based reforms — both intended and unintended — for students with dis- 
abilities. 

The number of students with disabilities who may need accommodations or 
other modifications in standards and assessments is unknown and will depend on 
a number of factors, including behavioral characteristics and severity of disabil- 
ity, extent of participation in the general education curriculum, and the instruc- 
tional needs of students. The need for accommodations and modifications will 
also depend on the nature of a district’s or state’s particular content standards, 
performance standards, and assessments — which vary significantly from place to 
place. 

Considerable uncertainty exists about the resource levels that will be needed 
to support standards-based reforms. These policies are likely to entail additional 
costs for developing assessments, acquiring technology, implementing new gov- 
ernance models, and increasing through research our understanding of the rela- 
tionship between curricular strategies and student learning. Because standards- 
based reform envisions new approaches to instruction, assessment, and classroom 
organization, considerable investment in professional development will also be 
needed. Furthermore, we do not know what kinds of programs and resource 
levels are required to help all students, including those with disabilities, meet 
high, challenging standards. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The committee was not asked to evaluate the merits of standards-based re- 
form, nor could it do so adequately given the recency of the policy; this report 
thus neither endorses standards-based reform nor encourages such efforts. Simi- 
larly, the committee was not charged with evaluating current special education 
law, policy, or practice; this report thus should not be considered an endorsement 
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of that policy framework, either. The recommendations that follow represent the 
committee’s advice to states and local communities that have already decided to 
proceed with standards-based reform and that want to make those reforms consis- 
tent with current special education policies and practices. We have sought to 
develop an approach that is consistent, workable, integrated with the IDEA, and 
above all takes into account the individual and diverse educational needs of stu- 
dents with disabilities. 

Underlying these recommendations are two principles: 

• All students should have access to challenging standards. 

• Policy makers and educators should be held publicly accountable for ev- 
ery student’s performance. 

These assumptions are consistent with the goals of both standards-based reform 
and special education policy, but they are not often met in practice. All of our 
recommendations flow from these principles, although some apply to policies 
and decisions about individual students, and others apply to the education system 
as a whole. Together they form a possible approach for integrating students with 
disabilities in standards-based reform. 

Recommendation 1. States and localities that decide to implement standards- 
based reforms should design their common content standards, performance stan- 
dards, and assessments to maximize participation of students with disabilities. 

Recommendation 2. The presumption should be that each student with a 
disability will participate in the state or local standards; however, participation 
for any given student may require alterations to the common standards and as- 
sessments. Decisions to make such alterations must have a compelling educa- 
tional justification and must be made on an individual basis. 

Recommendation 3. The committee recommends strengthening the IEP 
process as the formal mechanism for deciding how individual students with dis- 
abilities will participate in standards-based reforms. 

Recommendation 4. States and localities should revise policies that dis- 
courage maximum participation of students with disabilities in the common ac- 
countability system and provide incentives to encourage widespread participa- 
tion. 

Recommendation 5. When content and performance standards or assess- 
ments are altered for a student with a disability: 

• the alternate standards should be challenging yet potentially achievable; 

• they should reflect the full range of knowledge and skills that the student 
needs to live a full, productive life; and 

• the school system should inform parents and the student of any conse- 
quences of these alterations. 

Recommendation 6. Even if the individual needs of some students require 
alterations of the common standards and assessments, the committee strongly 
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recommends that these students should be counted in a universal, public account- 
ability system. 

Recommendation 7. Assessment accommodations should be provided, but 
they should be used only to offset the impact of disabilities unrelated to the knowl- 
edge and skills being measured. They also should be justified on a case-by-case 
basis, but individual decisions should be guided by a uniform set of criteria. 

Recommendation 8. States and local districts should provide information 
to parents of students with disabilities to enable them to make informed choices 
about their children’s participation in standards-based reform and to understand 
the consequences of those choices. 

Recommendation 9. The committee recommends that, before attaching 
significant stakes to the performance of individual students, those students should 
be given an opportunity to learn the skills and knowledge expected of them. 

Recommendation 10. Given the enormous variability in the educational 
needs of students, the committee recommends that policy makers monitor the 
unintended consequences of participation in standards-based reform, including 
consequences for students with disabilities. 

Recommendation 11. The committee recommends that states design stan- 
dards policies that realistically reflect the time lines and resource levels needed to 
implement standards-based reforms. 

Recommendation 12. The committee recommends a long-term research 
agenda to address the substantial gaps in knowledge about the schooling of stu- 
dents with disabilities and the impact of standards-based reforms. Areas needing 
particular attention include research on the school experiences of students with 
disabilities, the potential of computer-based technologies, how local decisions 
are made about students’ curricular opportunities, alternative student credentials, 
and the relationship between testing accommodations and validity. 

As with any worthwhile undertaking, implementing these recommendations 
will require effort and a willingness to change. The logistical and technical chal- 
lenges are great and rendered more difficult by the need for political and value 
choices. But the outcome will be worth that effort if acting on these recommen- 
dations can begin to build a foundation for blending two very different approaches 
to improving education for all students with disabilities. 
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Few education movements are so clearly identified by a single rallying cry as 
the standards-based reforms now dominating the nation’s education policy 
agenda. “High standards for all students” has come to represent a set of prin- 
ciples for improving student learning that includes prescriptions for both policy 
and classroom practice. Standards-based reform is premised on the notion that 
setting high academic standards and then expecting schools to teach and students 
to learn to those standards can serve as a potent lever to improve overall educa- 
tional quality. Although this strategy has taken a variety of forms at the national, 
state, and local levels, the reforms have four common elements: 

• a focus on student achievement as the primary measure of school success; 

• an emphasis on challenging academic standards that specify the knowl- 
edge and skills students should acquire and the levels at which they should dem- 
onstrate mastery; 

• a desire to extend the standards to all students, including those for whom 
expectations have been traditionally low; and 

• a heavy reliance on achievement testing to spur the reforms and to moni- 
tor their impact. 

Standards-based reform poses a host of political and technical questions. For 
example, is it possible to reach a widespread consensus on what knowledge is 
most valuable for students to learn? Can the kinds of higher-order, analytical 
skills expected of students be assessed reliably and validly? Perhaps most chal- 
lenging of all: Can and should standards be applied to all students? What exactly 
does “all” mean? 

The goal of having all students study similar content is not new. The current 
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rhetoric would sound familiar to the education reformers who issued the 1893 
Committee of Ten Report recommending that: “Every subject which is taught at 
all in a secondary school should be taught in the same way and to the same extent 
to every pupil as long as he pursues it, no matter what the probable destination of 
the pupil may be, or at which point his education is to cease” (cited in Cuban, 
1990:4). Yet “all students” had quite a different meaning in 1893, when those 
attending high school represented only a small proportion of all youth, compared 
with the overwhelming majority of youth who now complete high school (Porter 
et al., 1991). 

Not only does “all students” apply to a different population than it did a 
century ago, but a variety of social, political, and pedagogical forces have pro- 
duced diverse educational experiences for students, depending on their abilities, 
interests, and needs. The “shopping mall” school, with its array of course bou- 
tiques offering different learning opportunities, has largely replaced the ideal of 
the common school (Powell et al., 1985). Some schooling practices that work 
against common standards, such as tracking, are viewed by many as contributing 
to greater inequity and harming poor and underachieving students (Oakes, 1985; 
Kifer, 1993). Other practices that offer differentiated curricula and instructional 
services, however, are widely accepted as effective strategies for promoting more 
equitable learning opportunities. These strategies assume that educational expec- 
tations and instructional approaches should be tailored to students’ individual 
abilities, needs, and learning styles. 

Advocates of standards-based reform acknowledge the importance of attend- 
ing to the individual needs of students, even as they promote educational strate- 
gies that emphasize common standards and “the common needs of society as a 
whole” (O’Day and Smith, 1993:253): 

Not to accommodate student differences . . . could effectively deny access to 
large numbers of students. At the same time, such “accommodation,” if taken 
too far, could itself result in substantially different opportunities for different 
students. For the reform to be successful, the approaches taken by all schools 
must be based on common curriculum frameworks and all students must be 
expected and given the opportunity to perform at the same high standards on a 
common assessment (p. 265). 

Achieving an effective balance between the common purposes of public school- 
ing and the individual needs of students remains an enduring challenge, despite a 
century of efforts to reconcile the two goals. 

Students’ individual needs may stem from their differing abilities and inter- 
ests, their social and ethnic backgrounds, or their prior opportunities. This report 
focuses on students with disabilities and their diverse needs and abilities. Al- 
though federal and state policies may not always detail the specifics of these 
students’ participation in standards-based reform, they assume that students with 
disabilities are among the “all” who can learn to high standards. 
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Educating these students also requires attention to their unique needs. For 
over 20 years, the legal environment and professional norms defining special 
education have emphasized the right of students with disabilities to an appropri- 
ate education, with the outcomes and curriculum articulated through an individu- 
alized education program (IEP). Because the term “students with disabilities” 
encompasses a broad range of physical and cognitive conditions, learning goals 
and instructional accommodations may vary from student to student. Conse- 
quently, a recognition that instructional strategies and assessment techniques need 
to be tailored to the learning styles and capacities of individual students lies at the 
core of special education. 1 At the same time, special education policy also re- 
quires that students with disabilities be integrated into regular classrooms to the 
maximum extent possible (i.e., referred to in special education law as placement 
in the least restrictive environment). Although individualized education has 
meant specialized services and differentiated outcomes for students with disabili- 
ties, the strong presumption in policy and practice has been that these students 
will share in the collective learning experience that public schooling affords all 
students. As with most policies, these requirements have been interpreted and 
implemented differently across the nation’s schools and classrooms. Neverthe- 
less, a constant has been the responsibility of the public schools to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of students with disabilities within the common structure that de- 
fines the education available to all children. 

Recent efforts to implement standards-based reforms come at a time when 
special education is at a crossroads. The procedural guarantees embodied in fed- 
eral and state legislation have resulted in significant advances in the access of 
students with disabilities to schooling. But high dropout rates and low rates of 
successful transition to postsecondary education, employment, and independent 
living among students with disabilities suggest that their gains in school access 
have not been matched by equally successful educational outcomes. 

Some advocates of standards-based reform argue that, with its focus on learn- 
ing outcomes, this strategy will address the perceived shortcomings of current 
approaches to special education (for one example of such advocacy, see Barrett 
and Allen, 1996:32-34). At this point, however, it is a promising but as yet un- 
proven alternative for organizing instruction. Before any determination can be 



'Because the population of school-age students with disabilities is so extremely diverse, it is diffi- 
cult to speak of them as a whole group except in terms of the rights they are guaranteed under one or 
more existing statutes. Consequently, when we refer to students with disabilities in this report, we are 
simultaneously acknowledging their diversity and their common entitlements under federal and state 
law. Although, for a variety of reasons, some students with disabilities do not receive the special 
education services provided under these statutes, the vast majority do. Since these students are ac- 
corded specific educational rights that directly bear on the premises underlying standards-based re- 
form, the committee focused its work most directly on the policies and practices defined through 
special education legislation and its interpretation by the courts. 
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made about the effectiveness of a standards-based approach for educating stu- 
dents with disabilities, considerably more information and experience are needed. 
Melding the principles of standards-based reform and special education and then 
implementing them in local schools and classrooms require a systematic under- 
standing of the realities of policy and practice as they apply to both approaches. 
This report is a first step in providing that deeper understanding. 

STUDY PURPOSE AND APPROACH 

This report assesses the extent to which the goals of common standards and 
individualized education can be effectively linked. Because the purpose of the 
report is to analyze the policy and practice issues that must be considered if stu- 
dents with disabilities are to participate in standards-based reforms, we do not 
assess all the various strategies that might be used in educating students with 
disabilities. Consequently, the report does not consider the broader issue of in- 
cluding students with disabilities in general education classrooms and the larger 
community. The committee determined that, although many of the issues sur- 
rounding standards-based reform relate to where a student with a disability is 
educated, it made an explicit decision not to consider these placement issues. 
Therefore, despite the use of the term “inclusion” in the statutory language autho- 
rizing the committee, this report does not reflect a particular position either sup- 
porting or opposing the inclusion of students with disabilities in general educa- 
tion classrooms. Rather, the analysis presented here examines the educational 
philosophies, underlying assumptions, and approaches to teaching and learning 
embodied in standards-based reform and compares them with how special educa- 
tion has treated each of the same dimensions. 

Four broad questions frame the report: 

• What are the major ideas that standards-based reform and special educa- 
tion prescribe for effective educational standards, curriculum, assessment, and 
accountability? 

• What evidence supports those ideas? 

• What are the major points of consistency and difference between stan- 
dards-based reform and special education? 

• What changes in policy and practice will be necessary for the goals of 
individualized education and common standards to be linked productively for 
students with disabilities? 

The committee’s original charge was to “conduct a comprehensive study of 
the inclusion of children with disabilities in school reform activities assisted un- 
der Goals 2000: Educate America Act” (P.L. No. 103-227, sec 1015). The legis- 
lation establishing the committee specified that it should evaluate the National 
Education Goals and other curriculum reforms and standards; review the adequacy 
of assessments used to gauge progress toward meeting the National Education 
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Goals and other national and state standards, as well any accommodations neces- 
sary to collect data on the progress of students with disabilities and the cost of 
such accommodations; examine what incentives might be provided to states to 
develop improvement plans that address the needs of children with disabilities; 
consider the relationship of Goals 2000 to other federal policies affecting the 
education of students with disabilities; and investigate any related issues that the 
National Academy of Sciences considered appropriate. 

Although these topics remained a focus of the committee’s deliberations, 
several policy developments required that we modify the scope of our work. 
During the committee’s tenure, the Goals 2000 legislation was substantially al- 
tered to reduce the federal direction that states must accept as a condition for 
funding, giving them greater autonomy in the design of their reforms and increas- 
ing the variability among standards policies. These changes meant that, for the 
committee to fulfill the spirit of its charge, it needed to expand its focus beyond 
Goals 2000 and to look more generally at standards-based reforms in their vari- 
ous state and local manifestations. Consequently, this report analyzes the Goals 
2000 legislation, but it does not explicitly examine the relationship between the 
National Education Goals and students with disabilities. Rather, it considers how 
these students are likely to be affected by the content standards, performance 
standards, and assessments that states and localities are implementing, both within 
and beyond the Goals 2000 structure. 

Our focus on standards-based reform, however, should not be interpreted as 
an endorsement of it as a strategy for either improving America’s schools or 
enhancing the education of students with disabilities. The committee was not 
asked to judge the merits of standards-based reforms, nor could it do so, given the 
recency of these policies and the paucity of data on their effectiveness. Our 
report provides no advice on whether standards-based reforms are desirable. 
Rather, we approached our task by asking: “If states and local communities de- 
cide to implement standards-based reforms, what conditions will enable students 
with disabilities to participate in them?” To the extent possible, our analysis 
takes into account the range of policies being implemented under the standards 
banner. However, we did assume that at least two premises define the standards 
approach to education reform: standards will be high, and they will apply to all 
students. 

Just as we did not investigate the effectiveness of the standards framework or 
its desirability as an educational strategy, we similarly accepted the defining ele- 
ments of special education policy as a given. We assumed that students with 
disabilities will continue to be educated according to federal and state laws that 
mandate that they be provided a free and appropriate public education, through a 
plan specified in an individualized education program, delivered in the least re- 
strictive environment. 

Although some of our analyses suggest that other strategies for educating 
students with disabilities could potentially be effective, the limitations of our 
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charge and the lack of relevant data did not permit us to investigate these alterna- 
tives. Consequently, the recommendations presented in this report are offered as 
incremental strategies for making the standards-based and special education ap- 
proaches compatible, improving the likelihood of their successful implementa- 
tion, and enhancing the knowledge base on which future decisions about policy 
and practice will be made. 

We note, however, that, even though our focus is on students with disabili- 
ties, many of the issues we examine and the recommendations we make also 
apply to other students who share some of the same characteristics and educa- 
tional needs as those with disabilities. The committee is not in a position to 
estimate precisely the size of that group or to specify exactly how our recommen- 
dations might be applied to them. But we can say that much of what we conclude 
about the strengths and limitations of the standards movement and about the con- 
ditions necessary for full participation in reform curricula and assessments has 
implications for a broader group of students than just those with disabilities. 

Our analysis draws on a variety of sources. The committee examined sum- 
mary data produced by government agencies and professional associations. We 
also reviewed a wide body of research literature analyzing the implementation of 
policy in local communities and the effects of specific educational practices on 
student outcomes. In addition, the committee commissioned an analysis of the 
legal history of special education and its implications for standards-based reform. 
To understand better the perspectives of policy makers, the special education 
community, and educators more broadly, the committee met several times with 
congressional and U.S. Department of Education staff to discuss the expectations 
that they hold for standards-based reform and for the participation of students 
with disabilities. The committee also sponsored a workshop at which representa- 
tives of 10 national organizations outlined what they see as the major unresolved 
issues with regard to students with disabilities and standards-based reform, as 
well as the changes in policy and practice they believe will be necessary if these 
students are to benefit from standards-based instructional strategies. A summary 
of the workshop is included in Appendix B. 

Finally, the committee conducted a new analysis of data from the Prospects 
study. Funded by the U.S. Department of Education, this study collected data on 
the first nationally representative sample of elementary school students, allowing 
a systematic comparison of the school experiences of students with and without 
disabilities. The results of the analysis are reported in Chapters 3 and 4, and the 
database is described in Appendix C. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

In the previous section, we have tried to clearly delimit the scope of the 
committee’s charge. We also acknowledge three significant limitations on our 
analysis and offer one important caveat. The limitations stem from the nature of 
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the policies we are studying and from the available data. First, in its current 
incarnation, standards-based reform is less than 10 years old and, in most states, 
standards policies and new forms of assessment are still in the early stages of 
implementation. Consequently, although we can describe state policies as they 
have been enacted and analyze their underlying assumptions, few systematic data 
are available on the actual implementation of these policies and, in most cases, it 
is too early to determine their effects. 

Second, the committee did not pursue in depth the entire array of issues 
related to students with disabilities and standards-based reform. One major omis- 
sion is a discussion of the costs of reform and effective methods for financing it. 
Because the implementation of standards-based reform is so recent, there are no 
comprehensive cost studies available, and even the costs of discrete components 
such as performance assessments can only be estimated at this time. Similarly, 
no systematic data are yet available on the effects of alternative methods for 
financing special education. The committee also lacked the time and resources 
to consider fully the implications of standards-based reform for special and gen- 
eral education teachers. We do identify areas in which teachers will need addi- 
tional time and resources; however, we could not lay out the specific content and 
strategies for providing the additional professional development that teachers 
will need to adapt their instruction to the standards movement and to ensure that 
the participation of students with disabilities is consistent with their individual 
needs. 

Third, the nature of research on the effects of different instructional practices 
limits our study. Studies of special and general education have developed largely 
independently of one another, conducted by different researchers studying differ- 
ent student populations and publishing in separate journals. As a result, valid 
inferences are difficult to make across students with and without disabilities be- 
cause so few studies involve both populations and make systematic comparisons 
between them or even among those with different types of disabilities. Through- 
out the report, we note when these limitations apply and suggest how the scope 
and quality of the research base might be strengthened in the future. 

Our caveat is straightforward: because standards-based reform and special 
education tap fundamental values about how equity should be defined, what con- 
stitutes valuable knowledge, and who should decide how children are educated, 
no consideration of these policies will rest solely on the scientific merits of rel- 
evant data. Recent controversies over Goals 2000 and the content of state assess- 
ments attest to how politicized the issues have become. Public opinion data sug- 
gest that parents and the public are considerably less supportive than are education 
reformers of the curricular content and pedagogical strategies assumed in most 
standards policies (Johnson and Immerwahr, 1994). Although there is strong 
public support for the concept of higher academic standards, there is little agree- 
ment on how to achieve them or even what higher standards means. Furthermore, 
the public seems willing to accept the possibility of negative consequences from 
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raising standards, such as fewer students graduating from high school. And the 
public is divided on the appropriateness of including students with disabilities in 
the general education program (Elam and Rose, 1995). 

Although it would be inappropriate for the committee to comment on these 
value conflicts, we note their intensity because it influences the criteria by which 
research data are judged by policy makers and the public, and it determines which 
options for linking standards-based reform and special education will be feasible 
to implement. 

Our hope is that, by presenting a systematic comparison of the two ap- 
proaches, we can inform national, state, and local deliberations, regardless of 
which values prevail. One of the major criticisms of education policy making 
over the past 20 years has been that new policies are typically implemented with- 
out regard to prior policies and practices — they are simply layered one atop the 
other in schools and classrooms (Darling-Hammond, 1990). This report provides 
an opportunity to stand back and examine how two approaches to improving 
educational outcomes for students with disabilities might be blended, not as inde- 
pendent and misaligned strata, but as mutually reinforcing foundations. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

Chapter 2 begins the examination of our four framing questions. Here we 
compare the policy frameworks supporting standards-based reforms and special 
education, discuss some of the difficulties of translating policy into practice, and 
analyze the incentives each framework creates for serving students with disabili- 
ties. The vision of standards-based reform is reflected in several federal laws, 
including Goals 2000 and Title I of the Improving America’s Schools Act. To- 
gether they provide a variety of incentives to the states to develop more rigorous 
standards and to implement them through curricula and assessments. It is these 
state policies that determine how broadly or narrowly standards are defined, what 
resources are available to implement them locally, and the extent to which stu- 
dents with disabilities are accommodated in instruction and assessment. We there- 
fore examine both federal and state standards policies. In comparing the special 
education policy framework with standards-based reforms, we examine the Indi- 
viduals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), Section 504 of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973, the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA), and relevant case 
law. 

In Chapter 3 we describe the enormous heterogeneity that characterizes stu- 
dents with disabilities. We discuss complications in approaches to defining and 
classifying disability and examine how the population of disabled students varies 
by social class, ethnicity, and local implementation. The chapter summarizes 
available data on educational placement, achievement, post-school outcomes, and 
parental involvement of students with disabilities. It concludes by considering 
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how the variability of this population may affect their participation in standards- 
based reforms. 

Chapter 4 provides an overview of post-school outcomes, curricular and in- 
structional issues for students with disabilities, and their relationship to standards. 
We examine the content standards and instructional approaches associated with 
standards-based reform, comparing how consistent they are with what research 
indicates are the most effective strategies for teaching students with disabilities 
and the most desirable post-school outcomes. We also consider whether the aca- 
demic content standards emphasized in standards-based reform are appropriate 
for the entire range of students with disabilities and examine the curricular, in- 
structional, legal, and resource implications of their participation in the common 
standards. 

Chapter 5 analyzes the use of large-scale assessments for measuring student 
progress in mastering the knowledge and skills embodied in state standards and 
for ensuring that the education system is publicly accountable. The chapter de- 
scribes the approaches to assessment and accountability found in standards-based 
reforms and how state assessment systems currently address students with dis- 
abilities. In keeping with the committee’s charge, the chapter focuses particu- 
larly on the accommodations, or nonstandard testing conditions, that might be 
provided some students with disabilities, how accommodations affect the validity 
of the assessment, and how the performance of students tested under such condi- 
tions is reported. The chapter also considers issues in reporting data for public 
accountability and the implications of increased participation of students with 
disabilities in assessments, including resource and legal issues. 

Chapter 6 presents the committee’s recommendations. In these recommen- 
dations we sought to develop a set of guidelines that can be used to formulate a 
consistent strategy for the participation of students with disabilities in standards- 
based reform. 
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The Policy Frameworks 



Twenty years of research on the implementation of federal and state educa- 
tion policies have demonstrated both the limits and the potential of policy as a 
tool for changing how students are educated. The major limitation is well known: 
change ultimately depends on the willingness and capacity of local communities. 
As a result, considerable variation in policy effects is the norm, and policy mak- 
ers cannot simply mandate the outcomes they desire (McLaughlin, 1987). Yet, 
despite constraints on its influence, policy does have the potential to shape educa- 
tional practice in significant ways. 

At its most concrete level, policy determines what level of resources will be 
provided, how those resources will be allocated, who will have authority to de- 
liver educational services, and how policy makers and educators will be held 
accountable. At a more abstract level, policy also communicates ideas about 
what constitutes a good education and how that education can best be achieved. 
It signals what expectations political decision makers and their constituents hold 
for the education system, and it specifies a set of assumptions about the steps 
needed to achieve those aspirations. Included in those assumptions are judg- 
ments about the incentives most likely to change teaching and learning, the pre- 
ferred institutional arrangements to promote desired outcomes, and the resources 
and technical skills most needed. 

For 20 years, policies based on individual rights and procedural requirements 
have been the primary tool for effecting sweeping changes in the education of 
students with disabilities. Now standards-based reform has introduced a funda- 
mentally different set of policies, based on uniform student learning standards 
rather than individual rights, and on outcomes rather than process. This new 
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standards-based policy framework has the potential to alter significantly the edu- 
cation of students with disabilities. 

In this chapter, we analyze the two sets of federal and state policies that 
support standards-based reform and special education. We first consider policies 
enacted by the federal government and the states to promote education reform 
through the use of student standards, and then we examine policies specifically 
designed to ensure that students with disabilities receive an appropriate educa- 
tion. We focus on the major ideas and assumptions that characterize each policy 
framework and then compare their prescriptions for serving students with dis- 
abilities. 

Our analysis of the two policy frameworks illustrates the wide variation 
across states in policy choices, the considerable latitude that local school districts 
have in interpreting and implementing federal and state policies, and the limits of 
policy in shaping what happens in individual homes, schools, and classrooms. It 
also demonstrates that these two policy frameworks represent powerful ideas 
about how to educate children. 

Standards-based reform affirms common standards as the catalyst for im- 
proved educational outcomes — serving as the basis for what should be taught, 
measuring what students should be expected to know, and determining whether 
all students have been given equal learning opportunities. The special education 
framework defines the rights of students with disabilities to a free and appropriate 
education and specifies the responsibilities of school systems to accommodate 
their individual needs. Meeting common standards and accommodating indi- 
vidual needs are the two ideas that animate these frameworks and, as such, they 
articulate the overarching goal of each policy strategy. Schooling based on com- 
mon standards and the right of students with disabilities to an individually appro- 
priate education are not inherently inconsistent as policy ideals. Those advocat- 
ing standards-based reforms assume that students with disabilities will participate 
in a common schooling experience; special education law assumes that, if states 
establish outcome standards, they should apply to all students, including those 
with disabilities. 

Nevertheless, despite strong presumptions of compatibility between the two 
frameworks, they embody very different ideas, policy instruments, and institu- 
tional arrangements. One emphasizes the commonality of the educational experi- 
ence, the other accommodation of individual differences. One promotes its policy 
goals through an appeal to shared curricular values; the other invests individual 
students with rights enforced through a set of procedural safeguards. One seeks 
to ensure accountability through public reporting of aggregate data on student 
performance; the other relies on an essentially private process — the individual- 
ized education program — centered on the individual student. 

For both policy frameworks, there is also a wide gap between espousing a 
desired goal or establishing that a right exists and then implementing it for indi- 
vidual children. Translating a legal or philosophical ideal into practice requires 
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that policy makers, educators, parents, and the public agree on what the ideal 
means and how it should be applied in classrooms; that resources, technology, 
and expertise exist to implement the goal; and that variation — a natural part of the 
federalist system and of professional norms for meeting unique client needs — 
does not diminish the intent of the original idea. 

Our analysis of the two policy frameworks and their implementation thus far 
suggests that these conditions have not yet been met, and achieving them in the 
near future is problematic. Public opinion data indicate that those advocating 
standards-based reform have garnered support for the general idea, but that con- 
sensus is thin and does not yet extend to the specifics of curriculum and assess- 
ment. Nor is there yet sufficient mastery of the technical requirements of stan- 
dards-based reform. Similarly, those working within the special education 
framework assert the right of and the need for students with disabilities to be 
integrated into the standards reforms, but there is little concrete understanding or 
consensus within that community of how the goal is to be accomplished for indi- 
vidual students. 

This chapter illustrates both the hope and the challenge of standards-based 
reform by discussing the ideas behind the policy and outlining the conditions that 
need to be operative if students with disabilities are to be integrated successfully 
into the standards movement. Subsequent chapters elaborate this theme of prom- 
ise and pitfalls by analyzing the barriers to be overcome before teaching and 
testing consistent with standards can be achieved, and by identifying practices 
that can move the effort in the right direction. 

STANDARDS-BASED REFORM 
Federal Initiatives 

At the federal level, two major pieces of legislation embody the goals of 
standards-based reform. 

Goals 2000 

Enacted by Congress in 1994 at the behest of the Clinton administration, the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act codifies a set of national education goals and 
seeks to encourage the states to adopt two types of voluntary standards: 

• Content standards , defined as “broad descriptions of the knowledge and 
skills students should acquire in a particular subject area” (P.L. No. 103-227, sec 
3, [4]) and 

• Performance standards , defined as “concrete examples and explicit defi- 
nitions of what student have to know and be able to do to demonstrate that such 
students are proficient in the skills and knowledge framed by the content stan- 
dards” (103-227, sec 3 [9]). 
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Goals 2000 authorizes modest federal grants to states on the condition that 
they develop education improvement plans outlining strategies for strengthening 
teaching and learning and ensuring “students’ mastery of basic and advanced 
skills in core content areas” (103-227, sec 306 b [9]). These strategies must in- 
clude both a process for developing state content and student performance stan- 
dards and one for assessing achievement on those standards. 

Several provisions of Goals 2000 recognize the relevance of parental in- 
volvement and family partnerships to education reform. The last of the eight 
National Education Goals enumerated in the law directly addresses parent in- 
volvement: “By the year 2000, every school will promote partnerships that will 
increase parental involvement and participation in promoting the social, emo- 
tional and academic growth of children.” The act also requires states to involve 
parents in planning, designing, and implementing Goals 2000 programs and pro- 
vides funding to local education agencies and nonprofit organizations to establish 
parent assistance centers that will strengthen the relationship between schools 
and families. 

In fiscal 1997, an estimated $491 million will be allocated under Goals 2000 
to the states, which in turn will allocate at least 90 percent of those funds to local 
districts on a competitive basis. As of April 1996, 40 states had received second- 
year funding and 20 had submitted comprehensive state improvement plans. 

Despite its popularity among many state policy makers, Goals 2000 has be- 
come controversial at the national level, with most of the differences falling along 
party lines. From its inception, Goals 2000 was intended to embody an ideal of 
high-quality, equitable schooling based on voluntary standards and to offer states 
a small amount of funding to help them implement their own approaches to that 
vision, 1 but without imposing significant federal mandates on them. Goals 2000, 
for example, has never had any regulations of the type common to all other fed- 
eral programs. Nevertheless, opponents have portrayed Goals 2000 as a threat to 
state and local autonomy, and several parts of the original legislation became 
focal points for dispute. 

A particularly controversial provision of the original law would have encour- 
aged states to develop what were called opportunity-to-leam standards (OTL). 
These were defined as “the criteria for, and the basis of assessing the sufficiency 
or quality of the resources, practices, and conditions necessary at each level of the 
education system (schools, local agencies, and States) to provide all students with 
an opportunity to learn the material in the voluntary national content standards or 
State content standards” (103-227, sec 3 [7]). The OTL standards were included 
in the Goals 2000 legislation at the behest of some Democratic members of Con- 
gress who did not want disadvantaged students to be harmed by content standards 
and testing when they had not been provided the curricular resources to do well 



*In fiscal 1996, all but eight states received less than $10 million in Goals 2000 funding. The 
largest allocation — to California — was slightly less than $40 million. 
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on those standards (e.g., appropriate course offerings, rigorous content, and expe- 
rienced teachers). OTL standards became the most controversial part of the Goals 
2000 legislative debate. Opponents argued not only that they would compromise 
state and local autonomy, but also that they might serve as the basis on which 
students could sue states to spend more on schooling inputs. As a result, the 
initial legislation specifically stated that participation in Goals 2000 would be 
voluntary and that the law should not be construed to mandate either school fi- 
nance equalization or school-building standards. 

The first group of states to submit improvement plans defined their approach 
to OTL standards in a variety of ways, ranging from general student support 
programs such as preprimary education and after-school tutoring, to more spe- 
cific curricular initiatives focusing on teacher professional development, class- 
room technology, and instructional materials. For the most part, states simply 
classified existing programs that support and enhance student learning as consti- 
tuting their OTL strategies, rather than promulgating specific resource or instruc- 
tional standards as benchmarks for gauging whether local communities have pro- 
vided students with an adequate opportunity to learn. Despite variation in how 
states chose to interpret the OTL concept and their intent to apply it in nonbinding 
ways, all references to opportunity-to-leam standards and strategies have been 
deleted from the Goals 2000 legislation as a result of recent amendments. 

These same amendments, enacted as part of the fiscal 1996 appropriations, 
also eliminated the requirement that states submit a plan to the U.S. secretary of 
education as a condition for receiving funding. In lieu of submitting a plan to the 
federal government, a state may submit assurances from its governor or chief 
state school officer indicating that it has a plan that meets the Goals 2000 require- 
ments and that information on student performance and implementation bench- 
marks will be publicly available. States that choose this option also do not need 
to submit annual reports to the federal government; instead they are required to 
report publicly on their use of Goals 2000 funds. 

The Goals 2000 legislation declares that: 

[A] 11 children can learn and achieve to high standards and must realize their 
potential if the United States is to prosper (103-227, sec 301 [1]). 

[A]ll students are entitled to participate in a broad and challenging curriculum 
and to have access to resources sufficient to address other education needs (103- 
227, sec 301 [15]). 

The legislation is also clear in stating that “all students” and “all children” in- 
clude those with disabilities (103-227, sec 3 [1]). 

With regard to state assessments, the Goals 2000 legislation specifically 
declares that state assessments should “provide for the participation in such 
assessments of all students with diverse learning needs; and the adaptations and 
accommodations necessary to permit such participation” (103-227, sec 301 
[9cBIIIaa-bb]). The legislation is not as specific with regard to how the integra- 
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tion of students with disabilities into state content and performance standards 
should be accomplished or what expectations are appropriate for them. An analy- 
sis of the legal issues surrounding students with disabilities and standards-based 
reform prepared for the committee argues that the omission may reflect a recog- 
nition of the problems inherent in singling out particular groups of students for 
differential treatment (Ordover et al., 1996:22). They conclude, however, that 
“the absence of any express exceptions for children with severe cognitive impair- 
ments, coupled with Goals 2000’s repeated emphasis on ‘all children,’ suggests 
that states participating in Title III [the state grants program] should design their 
content and performance standards in such a way as to reflect outcomes desirable 
for this population, too.” 2 

Improving America’s Schools Act 

Even though direct federal influence is limited under Goals 2000, the Clinton 
administration and congressional supporters of standards-based reform have at- 
tempted to reinforce that policy direction by making challenging content stan- 
dards a centerpiece of other federal programs. Nowhere is that more evident than 
in the Improving America’s Schools Act (IASA), the 1994 reauthorization of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. IASA contains a major new focus and 
an explicit set of requirements that states and local districts must meet as a condi- 
tion for obtaining funds under Title I, the largest federal school aid program, 
which serves poor, underachieving students. The purpose of the new legislation 
is “to enable schools to provide opportunities for children served to acquire the 
knowledge and skills contained in challenging State content standards and to 
meet the challenging State performance standards developed for all children” 
(P.L. No. 103-328, sec 1001 [d]>. 

To receive Title I grants, states are required to submit state plans that provide 
for challenging content and performance standards, state assessments and yearly 
reports on meeting standards, and provisions for teacher support and learning 
aligned with the new curriculum standards and assessments. Each section of the 
Title I law details specific requirements. For example, the assessments and re- 
ports must be aligned with the content standards; test at three separate grade 
levels; be based on “multiple, up-to-date . . . measures that assess higher order 
thinking skills and understanding”; and “provide individual student interpretive 
and descriptive reports” as well as aggregated results down to the school level 



2 This paper analyzes the implications of federal and state special education statutes, regulations, 
and judicial decisions for the participation of students with disabilities in standards-based reform. 
Although the broad parameters of their participation can be clearly inferred from the legal history of 
special education and related laws, the nature of that participation for any specific student or group of 
students is less clear because the law has not yet been tested across the full range of issues raised by 
the standards movement. Where no legal interpretations yet exist, the authors have made a judgment 
based on their reading of the potentially applicable law. 
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that are broken down by race, gender, English proficiency, migrant status, dis- 
ability, and economic status (103-328, sec 1111). 

In addition, for local agencies to receive subgrants, they must have on file 
with the state education agency a local plan “that is coordinated with other pro- 
grams under this Act, the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, and other Acts, as 
appropriate.” Among other requirements, the local plans must address how stu- 
dents are assessed in accord with the state plan and how well they perform rela- 
tive to state standards. Title I also requires that parents be involved in local 
planning, including the preparation of comprehensive school reform plans. 

Because Title I provides well over $7 billion a year in federal funding and 
includes a detailed set of mandates that local districts must meet as a condition for 
funding, most observers believe that the federal government’s influence over the 
standards and assessment process in individual states will be considerably greater 
through Title I than through Goals 2000, even though the former is targeted on 
only a subset of students. 

As with Goals 2000, Title I acknowledges students with disabilities and speci- 
fies that they are to be included in the teaching and assessment of state content 
standards. The legislation also indicates that all children are to participate in 
annual assessments and that reasonable accommodations and adaptations are to 
be provided students with diverse learning needs. 

Because of two changes in the reauthorized Title I program, more students 
with disabilities are likely to be among the program’s beneficiaries. First, the 
reauthorization relaxed the poverty threshold that schools must meet to operate 
school-wide programs that allow Title I funds to be used for reform activities 
throughout the school, rather than just be targeted at the lowest-achieving stu- 
dents. Previously, at least 75 percent of the students in a school were required to 
be low income before a school-wide program was permitted. Now the threshold 
has dropped to 50 percent. Second, in schools without school-wide programs, the 
reauthorization made it easier for students with disabilities to receive Title I ser- 
vices. Previously, these students could be served under Title I only if it were 
shown that the educational need to be addressed resulted from educational disad- 
vantage and not from a disability. The reauthorization dropped this requirement, 
stipulating instead that “children with disabilities ... are eligible for services 
under this part on the same basis as other children selected to receive services 
under this part.” Eligible students are those identified by school personnel as 
failing, or most at risk of failing, to meet the state’s challenging student perfor- 
mance standards. Schools may not use Title I funds to provide special education 
and related services required by the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), but they may use Title I funds to coordinate or supplement such services. 

State Initiatives 

Because the states have primary responsibility for education, the move to set 
content standards and develop new forms of assessment largely depends on state- 



